Ngadiman bin Haji Ismail 

Ngadiman was born on 14th March, 1904 at 7 Scotts Road, Singa¬ 
pore where his father was head gardener. He went to Tanglin 
Tinggi Malay School and passed out at Standard V, the top grade. 

He joined the Gardens Service on 1st January, 1921 as a label 
printer and later worked as a gardener till 1929 when he was pro¬ 
moted to the post of Plant Collector. He went on three major 
collecting expeditions: 

1930 to Tasek Bera, Pahang, with M. R. Henderson. 

1931 to Tembeling, Pahang, and the Pahang/Kelantan 

border with M. R. Henderson, E. J. H. Corner 
and Mohamed Nur. 

and 1937 to Fraser’s Hill, Pahang, with E. J. H. Comer and 
Kiah. 

Most of his collecting was done however with Corner locally on 
Singapore Island or in South Johore in single day expeditions 
easily staged from Singapore. 

In rural Malaya, and particularly in Kelantan, the “berok” or 
pigtailed monkey (Macacus nemestrina) is often trained to pick 
ripe coconuts. In April 1937 while in Kelantan Corner bought a 
young berok and brought it back to Singapore with the object of 
training it to pick botanical specimens from the tree tops. So pro¬ 
mising was it that Ngadiman was sent to Kelantan later in 1937 to 
find two more such monkeys, and to learn how to talk to them 
and how to train them. In his quest he was successful. Thus began 
an interesting and delightful incident in the history of Malayan 
botanical exploration. 

Such an exercise requiring co-operation between man and 
monkey called for special gifts of patience and ingenuity. It was also 
not without danger. Both Corner and Ngadiman were savagely 
bitten by their “assistants”; on one occasion Ngadiman was off 
work for 17 days on a medical certificate for “monkey bite on fore¬ 
arms”. But the exercise was such a success and the result in terms 
of cost as well as effort so relatively cheap that a fourth monkey 
was acquired shortly before the war. But for the disruption which 
the war brought, this aspect of botanical collecting would un¬ 
doubtedly have been developed to its full potential. 
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After the war another attempt was made to train a berok and 
Ngadiman went to Kelantan again bringing back a young one. It 
grew however to be physically weak and with limitations of staff 
and restrictions of collection in the Federation of Malaya owing 
to the “emergency”, the attempt has not again been repeated. 

With the acquisition of these monkeys, Ngadiman was tied to 
their care and training. Soon after Comer had got his first one, 
Ngadiman accompanied Corner with it to Fraser’s Hill with most 
encouraging results. When two others were bought Ngadiman 
would take one or the other out every day to the Bukit Timah 
forest for training, and thereby the botany of the hill became very 
considerably better known. In addition Ngadiman would take the 
monkeys out to help Corner in studying the flora of the fresh water 
swamp forest around Mawai and Sungei and Kuala Sedili. 

One new species of plant has been called after him: Eugenia 
ngadimaniana Henderson in Gardens’ Bulletin, Singapore 11, 
1947. 

As a result of Ngadiman’s association with Comer over the col¬ 
lecting monkeys and Comer’s keen interest in wildlife protection, 
it was natural that when botanical reserves, one of them the Bukit 
Timah forest, were gazetted and put under charge of the Botanic 
Gardens Department, Ngadiman should be connected with them. 
Daily exercising the monkeys at Bukit Timah, Ngadiman was avail¬ 
able for supervision. He was appointed Ranger in 1937 and re¬ 
mained in charge of supervision of the reserves, firstly as Botanical 
Reserves, then from 1951 onwards as Nature Reserves till the time 
of his retirement when he held the rank of Head Ranger. 

In mid-1956 advanced TB was diagnosed and the disease would 
not respond to treatment. He died on 24th September, 1958, at the 
age of 54 years. 

Of his 11 children, two are employed in the Botanic Gardens to 
maintain the family connexion with botany. H.M.B. 
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